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ABSTRACT 

Initially, the author states his personal phllosophv 
of guidance. He then describes the potential resistances, to an 
elementary guidance program, by amdlnlstrators, teachers and parents. 
These, he feels, can be overcome through a public relations approach 
which facilitates communication, develops understanding and promotes 
tiivolvement. Possible concrete steps are enumerated, A breakdown of 
the author’s work week shows that his time is distributed among 
teaching guidance classes, counseling, group work, and teacher 
collaboration. Several of his instructional methods are briefly 
discussed. It is the author’s feeling that counseling is the most 
crucial function. Thirteen case studies are included which provide a 
range of situations likely to be encountered in elementary guidance. 
Evaluations of the pilot program by the principal, teachers and 
students are summarized and obviously weigh heavily on the author’s 
concluding suggestions for possible changes, priorities and 
improvements, (TL) 
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, ^ My P^r- s 0 n « 1 Pl^i 1 o f s o p hy of Gu i d anc e 

In order to arra.ve at my pejrsonol phi.l os^ophy of faj.idance 
I fael it is first neceBsary to enquire into the nature of the 
person who wilD. bee nne involved in guidance o In my opinion not 
everyone is suited for guidance, simply by their nature o If one 
is to be successful, I feel the person must first and foremost 
be dedica.ted completely to the idea that his purpose is to 
serve the children that come vmder his influence e He must be 
prepared to give unstintingly of time and talent, with little or 
no thought or regard for materialistic grain in v/ea.lth or in his 
positione These,! feel, will follov/ naturallye 

Guidance, to me personall.y, is a cal.ling, a call equalJy 
strong to that felt by a minister, for example # This call would, 

( ideally, be received by a teacher who has five or more years of 

successful experience , successful not only in the eyes of the 
administrators under whom he works but in the eyes of the pupils 
he has taught as well, This teacher would know', love and understand 
children 5n all their ages, moods and various behavior patterns , 
This person would be willing to continue endlessly to learn more 
and me, *'6 about children through personal experience, observation, 
or study# ,This is v/here dedication becoTnes most important, for in 
my opinion I a person v/lio takes a guidance course simply to move 
into another salary category or some other equally invalid reason 
saould not be in the guidance program. This may sound like a vain, 
harsh statement but I say it for two reasons. One Is the thought 
of an educator X admire greatly who once said ,"What more valuable 
raw material can a teacher be given to work v/ith than the mind of 




a child?” The second is this 



- I would ask those v/ho question to 

V 2 



keep In mind thrat neo personnel d.ea3. daily with people's 

lives and these should not be tsmipered with by someone who does 
not csire, and I moan really care, 

V/hat is guidance? Ifoel that guidance 3s an sittempt, 
hopefully successful, to assist the child to eva,luate the situa,tion 
in which he finds himself , Regarclless of the child's age, hopefully 
he will be successful in discerning s. way in which he may rnee , 
life, AS THE CHILD SEES XT* Guidance and gaiidance personnel 
should be able to assist 3.n any situation vdiother it be academic, 
social, emotional or v/hatevere The guidance person then, periug ; 
simply by listening, perhaps by a question or a suggestion, aif3s 
the child in finding a solution to the particular problem or 
concern, whether graat or small, that concerns him at that time. 

Guidance is a foeling of empathy between the child and his 
counsellor, a state of rapport such that when the child leaves, 
he leaves with the feeling - here is someone who really listens 

f 

to me, who really cares, v/ho is really trying to understand my 
problem as I see it and is trying to help me to do the same. In 
other words the child must see the counsellor as one v/ho is 
sincerely v;lshing to helpo 

Guidance is a study of human behavior. It involves those 
factors which motivate certain kinds of behavior, the beha.vlor 
itself, an understanding of the results both good and bad of this 
particular behavoir. It also Involves a study'' of the methods that 
may be used to help the child understand v/hy he acts the way he 
does, and if necessary assist to correct the behavior to his 
advantage. This again involves dedication for many houtis of study 
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and/or v/orkin{r with the child nmy be necessary to accomplif’h this 
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guidance j in the form of clarification # Guidance to me ^ end th5.s 
of cour'se is a personal feeling:, is a v/ay o:r thinking, indeed a way 
of life. To some this may soimd idealistic and old fa shioned jperr'haps 
outdated in this modern v/orld o I, hov/ever, could not approach 
guidance on any other basis for the materials with vdiioh 1 'work, 
the minds I the emotions, the lives of the people with v/hom 1 
come in contact are too valuable to be considered in any other wayo 
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A Rev5.ew__or My A/:; Situation As It Exists in Norseman 



Sclion.1 . , . , J;Iy App^Xiach to A”no Bltun tion , . . , , r,ly Goalyp 

The guidance program in Norseman Middle School v.'an a venture 
into a eorripletely nev; area. Eeccmse of this fact I felt that it 
could present inony problems tha.t would be mine to overcome In an 
attempt to assest^ the situation I considered that the following 
could be areas of concern. 

1 ,V/hile to a certain extent lip service is being pa.id to 

th.e idea that guidance is a vital part of elemsntpiri^ school life, 

* 

some administrators and school personnel are reluctant for one 
reason or another to let it become an integral part of the total 
school program 0 

2, The placinjg of guidance personnel in a school creates an 
additional cost, this of course is an additional burden to the 
taxpayer, and the sometimes unapparent results of the guid8,nce 
program do not lend themofilves to selling the public o 

3i>Many teEichers, probably because of a fear of those who 
come to inspect, tend to be apprehensive and in some cases do 
not trust guidance personnel, feeling that this is just one more 
person who v/ill report them to some superior e 

,'^or some time the idea has been held by inahy people in 
education that the teacher, because of his closeness to and his 



understanding of the pupils in his class, is in the best position 
to handle the guidance in an incidental v/ayt, 

V/hile these are by no means all the problems, they seemed to 
me to be the most urgent and therefore the ones 1 should deal 



with first before an effective guicSance program could be 
implemented in the schoplo 



! 



In rny ‘efforts to cope witb. these problems I felt that thre;-' 
areas shond be stressed, .in a most diplomatic way, v;hen X cnnn.e in 
contact with administrators, staff 03 ? parents « These three were 
1 ^communication 2 «understanding 3* involveraent , It is my considered 
opinion that most of the- diffioulty in establishing' a guidance 
program In an elementary school \vould arise from the fact that 
most of then* staff are In conpleta ignoj:-ance or have very vague, 
often incorrect ideas of the program in guidance , its purpose, its 
methods and its poBition in the overall program of the school. 

Let me emphasize hei'e that it is not my purpooe or' my right to 
lay the blame for this situation on anyone, suffice it to say that 
in some areas these conditionG exist » My job then in setting up 
the guidance progTa,m was to communicate v/ith all concerned in 
the educational welfare of the child oThis' aspect leads naturally 
to understanding, for in my communication I attempted to give all 
concerned, insight and understanding of the role and objectives 
of the guidance department and its personnel. This seemed to me 
tb be the ideal time to establish rapport with all who are 
interested as I am in the total development and educational 
growth of the child « Here too, many of the fears , concerns and 
rnisunderstandings can be brought out into the open and removed 
beca.use with understanding', fear disappears oln establishing this 
rapport and understanding I attempted to bring the third need to 
the fors'and deal with it in turn. This need was involvement, 
which to me at this point seemed to be basically public relations , 
Teachers or any other educational personriel who can not cornmun*cate 
with or understand guidance personnel or their job are naturally 
going to feel left out and' will probably resent this person. If, 
on the other hand, they become involved in working with the 
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gU-T'iance staff, they will probably be willing anb anxious to make 
a contributiorio Thia ,T feel, is eqiially true of teacher .pFirent 
or administratoToInvolving theco people . means that part of the end 
result is because of their contribution, so guidance inoreases in 
iriiportancG in their e^/'eso In effect then, the idea I wish to convoy 
here is that I felt (and feel more strongly now) that all persons 
concer’ned with the education of the child must be part of a team, 
a team v/hich recognizes the worth of each individual member and 
accepts and if suitable acts on their ideas □ Thus through team- 
work, tine guidance deTJartment becomes an active, helping, integral , 
unthroatening part of the educational environment in which the 
child finds himself. It is my opinion that v/itliout this atTnosnhere 
the guidance services cannot functjon effectively, thi,is it is most 
urgent that good relations be established as soon as jjossible. 

The question then arise • , . ,how? There are probably as many 
methods as there are counsellors but may I suggest a fev/# I feel 
the sta.rting point Is the principal's of-"'ice. The counsellor must 
realize that the principal is responsible for the school program. 
This Impllec that he will want first of all an understanding of 
the objectives, program and methods the counsellor intends to ussg 
No program should be entered upon without his complete under- 
standing of what it will involve in content, time and goals. His 
approval is a prerequisite to its useo The counsellor may find it 
necessary to make haste slowly to ensure the complete understanding 
of the staff and more importantly , the principal © Perhaps a start- 
ing poinj would be to find some area of common interest with the 
principal, testing for instance, and volunteer help in evaluating 
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counsellor, the counsGllor does himself 



and gu 3, dance more harm than good, and rightly so. The rAethod, the 
shovv yourself willing to v/ork , do a good job and make yourself an 
asset to the stcaff a'nd principal o The counsellor must always bear 
in mind that he can only work , or offer to work, as opportunity 
presents itself, He cannot dictate, even though the matter in 
question seems very urgent ^ for the final authority rests in the 
hands of the principal « Hov/ever, in most cases as the counsellor 
proves his worth he w3,ll be more sind more a.ccepted as a. member of 
the educational team and given rnore freedorn and responsibility. 
Unfortunately,! believe some principals feel that a gu.idance 
nounserUor is a threat to their authority and the sooner this 
falsehood is dispelled, the better , l‘n my particular case in 
rserna.n, I feel that I have been most fortunate in being able 



tta work very closely with my principal, and while some results 
have not been all t?iat we mig;ht have desired, together we have 
evaluated and made changes that hopefully next year will improve 
the gu.idance services o 

Many teachers also see the counsellor either as a threat or 
someone v/ho sits in an easy chair all day and talks, doing no real 
worko Quite naturally, If they hold this viewpoint they resent 
and question the value of having a counsellor in the school sHere 
again then the first job of the counsellor is public relations o 
Hov; may good public relations be established?! v/ould suggest the 
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aasistanoe muat "be offered, not thrust upon the teachers At some 
time during these ccaversation the counsellor should mako the 
teacher aware that he respects the teacher as a fellov^ educator , 
as a person of intelligence and as one who has a. worthwhile 
contri'bution to inake 'because of his closeness to the child and his 
understanding of the child in the classroom situation* In other 
v/ords .the teacher must be made to feel that he is an important, 
integral part of a team whose ta.sk is the opt 3 .mum educational 
development of the child. Once the teacher understands that he 
is needed and his opinions are respected, he will likely place 
his influence on the side of the counsellor. The teacher should 
also be made av/are that results in guidance are not magically 
instantaneous , By working with the counsellor in planning, study 
of the child, assisting as much as possible to so3.ve the problem, 
the impatience factor is reduced to a minimum. 
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V/hy ife all the above necesijary to luive a Ki).ocoor;ful gin.rlonce 
program? In my opinior. it is sirnp.ly booausG these aro the basic, 
simple human relations factors that for much too long a per.lod 
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Communication, understa.nding and involvement must be established 
between counsellor and teacher if a guidance program is to opera, 
to advantage in a school. This is the approBOh I used and e.s I 
stated earlier, while there have been some flaws, by and large 



the program at least began to become established and to assist 
the school 0 A third area, in which I attempted to work becauBe 
I felt it is so often neglocted , posGibly because of lack of 
time or lack of interest p is with t?ie parent o Again let us be 
realistic o The parant from many aspects is the person who makes 
the existance of the guidance counsellor possible and necessary# 
The counsellor should remember that in many instances the parent 
is afraid, aftrald of an unknown factor that has entered the life 
of their child -- guidance. Several approaches to the parent 
could be taken# 1 felt it was the responsibility of the counsellor 
to make contact with the parent at the earliest convenient time# 
Much the same type of Information would be given to the parent 
as to the teaoher and the same baslQ respeot for the parent as 
an individual would be shovm# The method of contact would vary # 

In my particular case I contacted the parent by phone and if the 
situation warranted suggested a personal interview at the parentis 
convenience in my office oOther means of course c-ould be used# 

These might be a visit to the schools even to the extent of asking 
ERJC the parent to sit in o/i several- classes on an ordinary day when 



thej/ rniffht ooo the.ii' child in a normnl c 3 aanroom Gituation v/itli 
his peers# This does take courage but the resultant' communication 

and understand ing on the part of the parent is well worth the 
strain involved o A Homo and School mooting or some other similar 
occasion can a3.so be usode Obviously there Eire certrain aspects 
of guidance tut.it Eire c onf'iijential , but once cormTanicFTLtion is 
established these can be explained & Any competent guidance coun- 
sellor v;ill realise that the parent has much to offer in helping 
him to underst.3.nd tlie child and so will obtain this knov/ledge and 



use it 



The first task then as I sav; it was as outined above, to 
begin comnunication with those involved in any way, to help 
understanding of the role and aims of the counsellor and finally 
to involve as ma.ny peorle as possible 3n some aspect of assistance 
so that they feel part of the team 
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Diatribution of Time , Tec}inirj u^ri Uyod ,Counsolling> Groi.ip Vior'i , 
V/or>^ncr._\7ith Te acher s o ’ 

Ab the program was cot up this year in Noiujeman Middle 
School I had seventeen scheduled classes , five grade six, and 
six each of seven and eightoThe remaining time was left free 
for counBolling and oJ’ this time 3’ v;aa to take five profeso.ional 
development periods. At my request these periods v;ere deleted as 
I felt 1 would prefer to be rGlatively free for counselling as 
needed 0 In addition two periods . V'sek were tenatively set aside 
for conferences v/ith the p)^'iricipal as need arose « The course of 
study followed was that outlined hy the Department of Education, 
One exception vms grade six, where to the best of my knowledg^e no 
course exists. To deal v\dth this problem I used a course that had 
been' prepa.red under the d5.rectj.on of the Department by one oi 
our coordinatorB .Bssically the grade six course dealt with units 
on study skills, getting along with Iriends and peers, getting 
along in school etc,V/hile these courses served the purpOBs I 
felt that there were f3.aws v/Iiich I shall deal v/ith at a later 
point in this field study, In an effort to keep the pupils in the 
classes Tfiot.iva.ted, I tried severnl approaches , One ns.turally was 
the forma.1 lesson v/hich was usefu.l for sorne top.TCS such as those 
on emotions in grade seven, I suppleinented these lessons v/ith a 
considerable amount of audio-visual rnaterial such as movies, film 
strips (coinbined v/ith records i.f possible), tapes of broadcastsi 
and so one Three methods I used experimentally that seemed to 
v/ork reasonably v/ell were discussion or buzz groups, In these 
a topic v/as presented , broken dov/n into areas of interest for 
discussion by small groups of pupSIs, then each group reported 
back to the v/hole class for further discussion and evaluationo 
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of throe or foui:’ students would resecirch the topic and v/hen 
presenting it one or two v/ould be the teacher oSoveraX aspects of 
this niethod surprised me b The uupils are strict 

if any child is ‘out of order the romainder of the class rally to 
Kelp the "teacher” e Given a re?3ponsibility such as this tlie student 
v;ill do a grea,t amount of res’earchi and rarely brings in material 
that is not authentic since they do not wish to be tripped up by 
the class tGrade sixes are uninhibited snough that they tnoroughly 
enjoy this type of lesson and do an excellent jobe 

Counselling took a great amount of my time, in fact ther’e 
was just no end to ite Referrals v/ere made in hree v/ays , by the 
teacher , by the principal, by self referral a On occasion I would 
request to see a child but I found anyone that came to my attention 
usually vms referred in some other v/ayo Unfortunately for a good 
part of the year many of the counselling sesv^jions were of necessity 
crisis oriented, I say unfortunately because I feel that once a 
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guioorico ssvico pj.‘'Opoi’!3.y os’tHb.l. i CiliGcl 1 1; Tnur;*t be s pr'0,’VPrrr,':i‘b.ivo 
s e 2 ? V 1 oe f not a crisis oriented se r v i c e e In a s c ] i o o 1 o f a . p p i • o :< :l rn a, t q 1 y 
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v/lth many topics, among them low achievement, disipline probD.ems 



such as aggresaivejiess , study habits, personal probleiris both at 
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concerns, .SoTnc of these counselling sessions will 
in more detail later in this paper, 

A new field to me, and one the.t I feel v/il], need to be 
explored further and used to a much greater extent next year v/as 
counselling in small groups, This has several advantages as I see 
it , primarily the fact that the counsellor can deal v/ith several 

f 

studerits tend to relax and reveal their problems in a smaller 
group , the students tend to accept evaluation and criticism from 
the peer group that it v/ould be difficult for a, counssllor to 
express and have accepted. In the evaluation of the prog;ra,m ,some 
of the students expressed their feelings about group work. This 
v/111 be discussed later# In the sipall groups the counsellor stays 
as much as possible in the background, acting only as a resource 
persen# However , he may be asked by thegroup to become part of 
the group. However ,if such is the case he must not enforce his 
v/ill or ideas on the groups The students are permitted to talk 
about any subject they wish, including much to their surprise, 
teachers, school program, parents etc, it is most important that 
at this point the counspllor permit them to express their feelings 
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openly, witliout cinltic irnri in any form fr' 0 ?.'i the cc)nnn.oir! or » In 
O'lhor vvordo lio Tiviiot.' ho comp] n^e Aft a Irn;-.!' ] r; r^’.nii' 

up f:rartu?il].y betwoen counsellor- and the ^roup (and they vnj 1 
deliV,'fU'’atC!l\/ test and bait tlic counsellor to ne" if he really mean 
they can talk about anything and will respact the confidentiality 
of the group) gradually the topics will cdmnge and they v/ill begin 
to eva.luate , auggest aolutlons and change their thinking: and 
beha vMt'ir:. In most cases I found that the ■ solr-tion offered by the 
pupil, a wais very similar to one I might have miggested and it was 
more readily accepted because it wa.s their suggestiono 



One last comment on small groups, I learned the hard way that 
it is not wise to let just any group of pui:)lls get together for 
group dioussions, for pei'’sor!ality clashes can develop, I would 
sug^g^est that every group should consist of no more than seven 
pupils o These should be carefully chosen so that at least one, 



preferably two pupils, will aicrt as control for the group# If for 
example a group consists of seven selfish, egotisitical , strong 
willed individuals then it will likely result in disaster # In my 
work this year I had onl 5 /' boys in the groups but it is my hope 
to have groups of all glr3,s and mixed groupfj as v/e3.1 as all boys 
next yea.r. 

Referrals from teachers made up a portion of my counselling 
duties. These were a bit slov; in coming at first but as the y^eax’ 
progressed the tempo picked up. Referrals were made for many 
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reasons, but for the most part mainly because of a concern about 
the academic progress of the pupil or because of a discipline 
problem. These tv/o at first particularly seemed to be the major 
concerns of the teachers, hopefully this v/iil change as tim.e passes 



In. an effort to assist the teachers as much as nossible several 
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cournes of o.c 



ion were foi lowed = 
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with me 1 attempted to convoy as niunb information to 
I could without betrayiny tlie confadence of the pupal 
important that the teaohei' knov/ specific details, I a 
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usually got ipennisoion from the pupil to discuss vhe matter v/ith 
the tea,cher. Conveying information, without betraying confidence, 
is important I feel for as one teacher Ind ioated , "Suppose a child 
tells of a serious problem at home, if the teacher simply knov^s 
there is a problem without knowing: the confidentia,! details it 
v/lll help the teacher to imderstai-id the child's actions on that 
particular day and make allowances'jTesting also was used to assist 
the teacher. When a pupil was tested by pupil assessmont arrangements 
v/ere made for the tester to have a conference with trie. teEicher to 
Interperet the test results, make recoTnmendations conceriiing the 
program the child should follow in view of the test results, any 

ification in the way the c.hild should be handled etc. In several 



instances also assistance was given in parent interviews, in some 
cases by conveying informa.tion a.bout the student, in others by 
taking oart in the interv.lev/e 

Aw attempt was made to make the guidance office, or as we 
called it guidance services, an integral part of the program. It 
was stressed that the outer office was for the use of the pupils 
at any oonvenlent time. In this office g* resource centre was 
gradually built up with the idea the materials were there to be 
used by the pupils. Readily available were books and pamphlets, 
records, tapes , filmstrips and the machines to use these materials # 
Many students spent time at noon hour or after ^p.ra, looking 
up information. This had a beneficial side effect in that many 




students used these as an approach to an interview. It also assisted 



me since it provided an additional oontact v/ith the students, 
effort to keep the material as current as possible tapes were 
of radio broadcasts for student use. 
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Severpl activities outside the school enhanced bhe prograTn, One 
of the manor concerns o.f the grade, eight pupils is the new collegiate. 
All collegiates were visited by the student that would be attending 
them the follov/ing year. Efforts v/ere made to increase and Improve 
communications betv;een these schools and Norseman. I visited some 
before the pupils and took coloured slides in some cases, particularly 
of technichal sections, to Illustrate the type of school. The ^ jads 
of guidance were given as much information as possible to assist them 
in placement in the collegiate, All junior schools that are feeder 
schools for Norseman were visited. At that time I briefly gave the 
pupils some indication of major changes such as rotary and also showed 
a series of coloured slides of our school, A fev/ weeks later this 
was followed up by a visit of the junior schools to Norseman at which 
time they toured the building. 

There are two duties that complement the guidance program in 
the school. One is the responsibility for phoning parents of grade 
eight pupils ooncemlng attendaTi.ce .This provides a contact which can 
lead on occasion to such things as suggesting homework be sent home, a 
brief discussion of the pupil’s progress and/or arranging an interview 
if this Is felt to be worthwhile. A second example would be working 
with the student council, This does take extra time, but meetings are 
held out of school hours. It provides an excellent opportunity to 
establish lines of coimnunication with the student body and through 
the council topics such as disipline, responsibilities of students, 
guidelines for conduct, school spirit etc, can be handled indirectly, 
ErJc This further provides |n indirect line to the student’s feelings 



toward the teachers, v;hich in turn can provide feedback to the 
teacher concerned and thus help classroom dynamics. 

I do not wish to dwell on the physical facilities, but briefly 
they are as follows. The room used by the pupils was about half the 
sise of a classroom. In it were bookshelves, easy chairs, a couch, 
several other chairs and an octagonal table that was sometimes used 
for discussion groups, A coffee table and several small tables lent 
an informal air to the room, I added several pictures. It v/ould 
appear that the less the room looks like a classroom, the busier it 
will be. Tv/o offices opened off this room. Mine was large enough that 
as well as a desk filing cabinet, bookshelves and a cupboard , I was 
able to have two easy chairs and a coffee table. These chairs and 
table were important ,I feel, for I did individual counselling here 




and they lent themselves to a more relaxed atmosphere which is so 
often an essential part of counselling. The adjoining small room was 



also a counselling room but vms used for extra storage in filing 
cabinets. It contained a desk and several chairs. This room was 



often used by teachers for parent interviews and also individual 
testa were given here « Perhaps the only change I would have liked 
to have made would be to have a series of carrells along one v;all 
of the larger room to ensure privacy while listening to tapes etc. 
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C a s e _St ud i_e^ 

In the following section of this neport I shall attempt to 
give a general sample of the types of situation in which I found 
myself in counselling sessions# Frankly,! was amazed at the number 
and variety of concerns that were brought to my attention, in 
particular by the pupils# At the beginning of the yeer there were 
not too many referrals but the number began to Increase by the end 
of September and continued to do so all year. One interesting act 
was that the pupils test the counsellor to see if he will really 
keep the counselling session confidential* I knov; nf one case in 
v/hlch I was told some facts by one student and about a week later 
I was questioned by another student , very subtly, to see if I 
v/ould betray the confidence, which of course I did not# Purely by 
accident I later overheard a conversation betv/een these tvvo pupils 
which most certainly indicated that they had been testing me# Fi'om 
that time onward the one pupil became one of my most regular 
clients. Perhaps this is as good a place as any to indicate that 
there are two factors that I feel are most essential to establish 
any de^ee of success in counselling# The first is that there must 
be complete acceptance of the pupil by the counsellor, and I do 
mean complete* Anything less will cause the student to at least 
partially reject the counsellor and he will not talk openly to 
the counsellor or will avoid the major concern he really wants to 
talk about. The second is that the counsellor must respect and 
honour the fact that he is told many facts in confidence. Teachers 
inay question this second fact at first but ifthe situation is well 
explained and information passed on v/henever possible then the 
situation becomes viable# 
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Case 1 

H, was a ’boy, 13 years of age in grade 7, He was small in 
Btature ,very wiry in physical stature. His apparent capacity was 
in the 120 to I30 range , hoth from group and individual tests. 
During his entire school career he had a history of achievement 
much below what v/ould be expected, He also had a long history of 
discipline problems which became more complex the further he went 
in school® He was very alert and was often able to anticipate 
questions or comments by teacher, principal or counsellor before 
they v/ere made. This often led to undesirable or rude ansv/ers. 

The same situation apparently existed at home where he had by the 
time he was in grade seven been pretty well rejected by his older 
brothers and his parents, Many sessions of counselling, in close 
cooperation v/ith his home room teacher who was also counselling, 
finally revealed that the one Interest he had v;as auto mechanics, 

^d in this area he was skillful far beyond his years. As a result 
he was eventually transferred to a vocational s^'hool where he 
could achieve at least a measure of success with more subject 
areas keyed to his Interesta® Waxle the adjustment vms not a 
complete success it has in part succeeded^ 

Case 2 

V. was a very mature , year old girl of Italian descent. 

She was, despite her physical maturity, a very shy girl, On the 
surface her school work and relations with her peers appeared to 
be quite normal® On one occasion she entered the outer guidance 
office, looked at some booklets for a short period of time until 
it wac empty, then suddenly turned to me and asked to talk to me® 
When v/e /ent into the counselling room she was at first very nervous 
and when she sat down she immediately burst into tears, My reaction 

o tb this was simply to hsuid her a Kleenex and let her have the cry 
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that she obviously had been holding in check for some time. When 
she regained her composure, she began to talk .Her parents were 
very rigid and she felt did not trust her. As an example she oaid 
that she was permitted to go to a store ' directly across the street 
from her home, only if accompanied by her parent or an aunt, She 
also had been timed coming home, and if she was as much as one or 
two minutes late her father started for the school to meet her. 

These are only examples of several things she mentioned, any 
infraction causing severe punishment, 1 felt that this was a place 
where all I could do was attempt to assist her to understand the 
reasons, right or wrong, behind her parents thinking. I attempted 
to explain as best I could that this was a result of her ethnic 
background, the upbringing of her parents, particularly her father, 
the family constellation etc, I also pointed out that this would 
not solve the problem, but hopefully v/ould make it moi'‘e tenable. 

At the time I wondered if l really had helped at all, but she was 
in to see me about several other matters and indicated that it had. 
Case 3 

R, was a young lad of 13 years of age in grade 8, He vms of 
average intelligence and up to this year had done average work In 
his academic subjects, Hov/ever , in grade eight he was greatly 
Influenced by several older boys with the result the academic part 
of his school v/ork deteriorated rapidly. As a result, in part, of 
this,R, gcadually became a disipllne problem and adopted an "I don't 
care attitude in order to compensate for his lov/er achieveraent ,At 
the request of his home room teacher I had R, in for severalsessions. 
At first he was rather hesitant to accept help, feeling that we 
were just interfering , but gradually this hostility broke down. 

The result was that over aperiod of time R, accepted aid assisted 
in a thorough assessment of his work, his potential and the need 



for and setting up of remedial work and a strict study schedule 
in which he could be helped by his teachers, his parents and the 

counsellor# From an almost certain dropout or potential failure 

Rf changed to an extremely happy boy when in June he was able to 

proceed to the technical course of his choice v/lth a clear pass 

grading* The basic ingredient for success in this case was probably 

the close cooperation and teamwork between teacher, parents and 

the counsellor# 

Case 4 



Occasionally a counsellor is placed in a position where he 
must decide how much he Is prepared to risk to help a child .This 
happened in the case of A# a ^ade 8 girl. Up to this point in her 
school career no problems had existed. The girl was an excellent 
student, well mannered, in fact was highly regarded by both staff 
and students alike. She showed many qualities of leadership arid 
was a mature well adjusted young lady# Suddenly a very rapid 
change took place and she became about as completely opposite to 
her former self as possible. School work, mianners, attitude, personal 
appearance all changed drastically and she became uninterested, 
rude, crude and generally a very unlikeable person# Partially 
because of my own observations , also because of a request by the 
home room teacher ,I called her in for an intervisw# The climate 
in the counselling room was charged. She v/as wondering why she 
had been called In and thus was tense, nervous and very much on 
the defensive, I, for my part was also concerned for I realised 
that I was treading on rather private ground which could result 
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in criticism 0 The major problem was one of conduct and language 

in connection with boySp which was crude to say the leasts- At 

first v;e talked in a general manner but gradually the course of 

the conversation v/as steered toward my major concern. She vms 

very reticent to admit she was acting this way but grudgingly did 

so after a time, I felt at this point that this vms one case 

•* 

v/here honesty was the best policy, and since the girl was definitely 
worth taking the effort for, I decided to literally ,'^Go out on a 
limb*'. Basically I stated ,”Thls is the way I see your actions and 
your teacher agrees and was concerned enough about you to speak to 
me to see if we can help you. Please believe that we are not in 
any v;ay attempting to interfere in your private life, I will tell 
you what we feel, you may assess what I say and aocept it or reject 
it ,as you v;lsh. If you act thus and so v/ich certain individuals, 
then the result v/ill be thus and so. This is rather blunt but it 
id simply a statement of fact. The problem is nov/ yours to deal 
with as you see fit, Rather by ‘coincidence , I received a telephone 
call from the girl's mother that afternoon expressing very deep 
concern about the same matter and requesting that I help if I could, 
I informed her of the interview, giving her as much information as 
possible without betraying confidence. About three weeks later the 
home room teacher cominented on the drastic change for the better in 
every aspect. One of the most rewarding features of my year's work 
was a visit from this girl on the last day of school, when she 
made a point of thanking me for calling her in for the Interview, 
Case 6 . 

Often the child is caught in a series of circumstances at home 
which are a vital influence in their life, yet because of the fact 



that the parent may be too close to the sltuat3,ca or may be very 
involved in it, the parent cannot be the person to whom the child 
turns for help or understanding. Such was the case of L« a grade 
seven girl. The situation at home had been difficult for some time 
as the parents were considaring divorce .Finally the father had left 
the home completely but continued In every v/ay possible to exert an 
influence on L. and attempt to get her to leave her mother also. 
When divorce proceeding were begun she was faced with the decision 
of choslng between her parents, both of whom wanted custody. Of 
course all the sordid details are not here, suffice it to say that 
here was a young girl, caught in the middle of a divorce action, 
loving both her parents ^d being called upon to assist in making 
a decision sis to v/hich parent she would prefer to be with.V/hether 
her decision would have any bearing in court or not, I do not knov/, 
but she was most disturbed by it and caine to the counselling office 
to obtain help if possible. She desperately needed someone to talk 
to and basically this is what we did. She discussed at great length 
the pros and cons of any action she might take or be required to 
take by the courts. As much as possible I passed on information or 
helped, her clarify her thinking but the basic decisions were hers. 
This would indicate that often the counsellor can serve best by 
being a sounding board for the child's thoughts and reasoning. 

Case 6 

Sometimes an incident which to a casual observer might seem 
Insi^ificant will be of extreme importance to the child, W, a 
boy in grade six came to me one day and upon entering the office 
burst into tears. The circumstances were simply that he felt he 
had no friends and found it very hard to approsioh a classmate or 
other student to offer or cultivate friendships. While an older 



person migh-t tend to shrug this type of situation off or simply 
tell him not to v/orry because everything v/ould work itself out W. 
was not prepared to accept this type of ansv/sr.To him the situation 
had reached catastrophlcal proportions ePortunately at the particular 
time he came in we v/ere just about to begin a series of lessons in 
grade six dealing with this very spbject ,vlz getting along with 
others, manners, how to make friends, what makes a good friend etc, 

I discussed this for a short time with him and then suggested that 
we leave the subject for now, take some of the clasBes, then if 
the situation still was bothering him he could come and see me again. 
As it happened, he was in to see me again but never about the above 
problem v/hich apparently resolved itself as the year progi"essed,> 

C ase 7 
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up to this point no mention has been made of an important 
source of help the counsellor has, that Is outside services such 
as Family Services. C, is a case in point, She v/as a delicate 
child, grade six, and came from a family that found that it was 
difficult to make ends meet from day to day, The father had been 
seriously injured in an accident at v/ork and v/as self employed 
in the v/atch repair business since his injury. There were three 
children. The mother had found it difficult to cope with this 
situation and in addition v/as in poor health, C, was having a 
difficult time at school, she was highly strung, very nervous and 
found it very difficult to adjust to any new situation such as 
a rotary system. In addition she had academic difficulty * We were 
in the process of attempting to help her with remedial work and 
individual help in several areas when her mother became severely 
ill and subsequently died, This v/as a terrible shock to C, Fortunately 
because of our previous contact with the home v/e were able to 
move very quickly, contact Family Services and through them have 



a vo'*’mteer worker in the horae the day after her mother death. 
Arrangements were also made through the Counselling and Attendance 
Offices at the Board Office to have a aounsellor visit the home on 
a regular basis. This was a supplement to visits that had been 
made previously but not on a regular basis .At no time had the father 

been overl^ communicative, but he did telephone the school to expres 

■ i 

his apprecdjation of the help given, 0,, by the v/ay settled down in 
school and began to shov; some sipis of progress® 

Ca se 8 

In some instances the counsellor can v;ork wi-ah the classroom 
teacher very closely. A typical exaraple of this would be the case 
of B, This was a girl of 13 years of age, relatively low in natural 
capacity who had spent the four previous years in an opportunity 
class (special classes for extremely low achievers, lov; natural 
capacity). This year she had been transfei'red to a Middle Schools 
which did not have any streamed classes or at the time of transfer 
any special remedial groups, She found herself confronted with two 
main problems, the first of adjusting to the school, rotary and all 
it entailed , the second a social adjustment from small classes 
and school to a large class in which she v;as the oldest pupil. At 
first she appeared to be able to cope reasonably well , but as the 
year progressed she began to fall behind in her schoolv^ork and In 
frustration compensated by becoming a real social and dlslpline 
problem, Her home room teacher attempted to deal with this within 
the classroom at first, then came to the guidance services to see 
if we could suggest any possible solutiors. The teacher and the 
counsellor spent a considerable amount of time to reviev/ all her 
records etc, and then a consultation was held with the principal. 
Following this further , assistance was obtained from the counselling 



services at the Board Office and a consultant sat in on the case, 
V/orking together a behavior modification schedule v/as set up< B« 
was given a certain list of responsibilities that she was to take 
special care with each day* for example, not disturb anyone In a 
class. Each teacher that she encountered during the day was made 
av/are of the pro grajn,.. what we were attempting to accomplish , and 
was asked to initial a timetable that B, carried vdth her to all 
classes. Certain standards v/ere set, minimal at first, and if B. 
met these standards for a prescribed period of time she was permitted 
to take part in ynified arts, a subject she was extremely anxious 
not to miss by default. Within a very short time a change was 
evident in B's behavior, schoolwork began to improve , The home 
room and indeed rotary teachers commented on how earnestly she was 
trying. Within about three weeks the home room teacher remarked 
that the entire atmosphere of the class had been changed, B, was 
no longer baiting pupils or being bated, dlsipllne problems that 
had existed, disappeared, Incidently, B's parents were kept well 
informed at all times of our plans and our process, They were quite 
delighted with the results and inda.cated a change of attitude at 
home as well. The counsellor would do well to remember that the 
parents often are as concerned as he, and can be a valuable ally. 

Case 9 

r r ^n tii fjir n M ■ ^ ■ j^ji 

There were occasions when as a counsellor I found myself 
quite frustfated by a situation in which I wanted to help and 
could not to any ^eat extent. The consultants in the guidance 
department at the Board Office and I joked on occasion about the 
times a counsellor needed a counsellor, Hov;ever ,ln all seriousness 
I feel that there are times when this is true. One of my reasons 
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for saying this vms I,^,a grade 7 boyiShort, obese, relatively high 
intelligence, very serious about school, life et ale The real cause 
of frustration hov/ever, was not the boy but his mother. She had a 
history of problems with the school and all connected with it from 
the time L, had entered kindergarten. Being the type of child he 
was, L, was subject to ridicule by his classmates , He used two ways 
to defend himself, first he assured all teachers and the principal 
that he did no v;rong and was being picked on. which incldently was 
not true as he was just as mean to his peers, secondly all that had 
taken place in the school was daily reported to mother •Perlodioally 
mother would call the school and heads were supposed to roll. No 
amount of explanation of the true situation, or 'countless attempts 
to have her in for an interview had any effect. An attempt was made 
to have an outside agency do counselling in the home , tnis v/as 
haughtily spumed. The guidance servioes in the school tried in any 
way possible to assist L, to adjust and get along with his peers 
but we felt that any small gains we made were to a large extent 
nullified by the home situsition. Someday, hopefully, provision 
will be made so that assistance can be given in the home where it 
is needed whether the person is^ v/illlng to accept it at first or not, 
I found this type of case most frustrating because it was most time 
consuming, Finally it v/as necessary , despite my firm belief that 
a counsellor should be available when the child wants him, to put 
this particular case on a priority list and sometimes attend to 
more urgent cases first. 

Case 10 

One situation comes to mind in which I did go into the home, 

C, A,, was a very bright student and up until this year in grade 
7 had managed to cope with any situation in’'v/hich she found herself. 
She entered wr office in a very nervous state and literally blurted 



ou-b that she found life at home intolerable’. She further seated 
that she was now 12 and if things continued the way they were j as 
soon as she was 16 she planned to run away. 1 was aware that she 
came from a relatively good home in a middle income district she 
was v/ell dressed and did not seem to lack anything the other pupils 
had. As she talked ,the follov/lng facts came to light, Three problems 
were causing concern. Her father worked out of the city and was home 
only on '’eekendsj her mother had been quite ill for some time and 
finally an older sister had been married, had two children and the 
marriage had broken up, The sister returned to her parents home. 
Mother became very overproteotive to the older daughter , treating 
her almost as a sister. As a result C,A. was required to look after 
the younger children almost constantly while mother v/as out with 
the older sister. She also was required to do many chores around 
the house that father oi'dinarily v/ould have done such as mowing the 
lawn etc, This meant that she never had any time to herself, no time 
for her own friends and far too many responsibilities for a girl 
of her age« I checked into these details and found them to be true, 
so contacted a counsellor at the Board Office, After some discussion 
we felt it was necessary, with C.A.'s permission, to approach the 
mother, for apparently she vms in complete Ignorance of the fact 
that any problem existed. An appointment was made to see the 
mother ,ln her home, at her eonvenience.I was a bit appi^ehensive 
about the outcome, but at this point we were commited. As the 
situation developed, the mother recieved us most graciously, I 
was Interested in the mother's unawareness of the situation she 
had created. After perhaps an hours discuss ion, guidelines were set 
up , to which the mother agreed, To the best of my knowledge these 
have been succesnful in removing the problem. 




Case 11 

Ji ll ■■ I 

^g^g Q^ year old girl In grade 8,1 saw her for counselling ^ 
many times during the year. This was a situation where there was 
no solution hut counselling provided a safety valve for M, She was 
an adopted child, her mother was very strict and absolutely rigid, 
her word was law. Father had more or less accepted this fact and let 
himself be ruled. For some reason the mother had an obsession about 
M, getting into trouble, to such an extent that she was not even 
permitted to do such things as go shopping with another girl her 
own age , never attended a party etc , Along with this she had a 
violent temper and tended to be moody. When she was angry she would 
lash out verbally at the nearest person ,but in particular at M. 

One day for example , in an angi’y mood, she told M, that her real 
mother was a prostitute. Obviously M, was deeply disturbed by this 
statement. On several occasions attempts were made to establish 
communication with the mother, but all efforts failed. Thus the 
counselling gave M. an opportunity to talk these situations over, 
attempt to understand them and relieve the pressure on her. 



jCa£e_12 

If I were to write about the most interesting character I 
have ever met, this lad, J, , would be a likely candidate. From 
outward appearances it would be almost natural for a person who 
did not know J, well to label him as lasy, shiftless, in fact 
almost a hippy type. He was in prade 8, very low academically, 
despite a relatively high natural capacity, and was in constant 
trouble with the teachers, I had him in a small ^oup counselling 
session consisting of eight boys. It took several weeks for him 
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to become involved, but when he did I was anased at his knowledge 
and understanding of hjuman najure, of the people with whom he 




came in contact and particularly of his peers. Time and again he 

quietly inserted the correct word or bit of advice in the group 

discussions, and when he spoke the other boys listened, I suppose 

the real reason I mention J. as a case study is because he taught 

me far more than I helped him,, He was literally an encyclopaedia 

of facts about the world of young people today. Peer groups , dating, 

motorcycles, drugs you name it and he had the information. On 

several occasions I took the time to check his information and he 

was alv/ays right* I am not suggesting that every counsellor should 

have a J, to supply information , but I am suggesting that perhaps 

all too often v;e tend to label first and listen later v/hen probably 

1 

the reverse should be true. At the beginning of the sessions J, was 
a sure, confirmed dropout as soon as he reached sixteen. Even then 
he knew where he was going and why. He had accepted his low marks, 
he knew he could not be successful in a regular collegiate , As a 
eoinpromise he had decided he wanted to go to Northern Ontario as 
he was a very keen hunter and fisherman , He also felt he could get 
a job at manual labour in a small industry. The group sessions did 
accomplish more than I had realized. After about six sessions the 
teachers commented on a change in attitude for the better. At the 
end of the year I was told by the other members of the ^oup that 
J, was not dropping out of school in one year as he had planned, 
instead he was taking the full three year vocational course. He did 
not tell me as it was to be a surprise the following year, but the 
boys felt 1 should knew. He still intends to eventually go north, 
but hopefully he will be better prepared. 



C a s e I J. 



This final case study concerns a situation that is probably 
common to all counsellors, indeed to teachers as v/ell, whether they 
are counsellors or not. Two indicant looking boys eiitered my office 
and asked if it would be possible to see me immediately. The cause of 
the indignation was a conflict with the teacher, which they said had 
been going on for some time, I was aware of this conflict, which was 
partly justified, I felt that as a professional person my duty was 
to support the teacher but I also felt I had an obiigation to solve 
the problem if possible. At the beginning of the session I let them 
discuss the situation quite openly, thus ridding themselves of much 
of the pent up ©motion. We then began to assess the situation, Several 
suggestions came from j the boys as to how the problem might be solved. 



If these did not work, and if they still felt as strongly about it as 
when they came to me, my suggestion v/as that they should see the 
principal as this was under his jurisdiction. I had earlier suggested 
that they see the teaiher and Ctalk matters over but they felt that 
in this case nothing v/ould be gained, A further suggestion was that 
the teacher might be included in this discussion if the principal 
approved. They welcomed this idea and expressed the feeling ( as 
students did on many occasions ) that teachers could often be a part 
of a discussion, particularly small groups. The problem was resolved 
as it was never taken to the principal. 
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The previous pages have attempted to give some idea of the 
type of counnelling encountered in a Middle School .Needless to say 
it is only a small sampling of the many diverse situations met in 

I 

the course of a school year. To me p..rsonally, counselling would ; 

seem to be the heart of the guidance services and I say this with ^ 

a full awareness of the limitations of time, staff etc, I say it 

becaj.se of the many times students have come to see me about option 

sheets, study problems, social problems, unhappiness for a multitude 

of reasons both at home and at school, I say it because more than 
a a 

ever after^^ period as a full time counselloi* I know the pupils need 
a noHi-authoritarian figure in the school to v;hom they may talk 
openly, without fear of disciplinary action, to reason out the 
normal problems of growing up and adjusting to the adult world. 

This viev/point is justified in my opinion by the fact that in our 
school , v;hioh up until last year had no guidance, there were over 
five hundred self referrals from the students, approximately seventy 
from the teachers plus perhaps another fifty that were the result 
of action by the principal or the counsellor. 



C omments On and Evaluation Of the Guidance Program As It Has 
Operated In Norseman Middle School I969 - I970, 

In an effort to obtain a true picture of the guidance pi'ogra.m 
a questionnaire wasdistrltuted to the prinoipal, vloe-principal , 
teachers and pupils. At that time a request v/as made that it be an 
honest evalvtation both for and against, in order that the program 
could be assessed and necessary changes made. All persons completing 
the survey were asked to remain anonymous to permit a free expression 
of opinions. The follov/ing is a summary of the opinions expressed, 
PRINCIPAL 

y gp ■■ i,, _M 

Q, In v/hat ways have the guidance services been of help to you 
this year? 

A, Many problems of students have been talked out before they 
became a real crisis. 

The counselloir was another person who was available to help 
the teachers 8 to discuss v/ith them hov; to help pupils having 
difficulties, C* * 

The oounsellor was another person who was available to help 
parents with’ specific problems. An advantage was that he was 
not directly associatsd with the academic side of the child's 
development. 

Student Council has been looked after well, 

* 

Q, In what ways could the guidance services have been moro 
effective? 

A, We need to find some way of reaching inore pupils. Ideally to 
’ be able to prevent difficulties before they become a crisis 
situation would be the goal. 



Q. V/hat advantage (if any ) is there in having a counsellor in 
the school as v;ell as a central service centre upon whose service 
you may call in various crisis situations as the need arises? 

A* Action can be taken much faster § 

There is more feedback to the teachers. 

Results can be interpereted to the teachers by the counsellor 
thus saving time. 

The children relate faster when acadcuic problems are not 
stressed, 

Q, How do you feel the guidance services and the pro^am has 
been accepted by (a) the staff (b) the students? 

A, (a) Well particular3.y if the staff member has been directly 
involved v/ith a special problem, 

(b) Well, but we have not yet found a way of reaching the 
more serious personal problems on a self referral basis, 

Q, Do you feel the benefits gained from the guidance services 
justify the expenditure on salary, equipment etc? 

A, Yes* The area is bee*, ming a real resource centre, 

Q« \fha.t recommendations would you make for the further development 
of this service ,,,,i.e. program , referrals etc,? 

A, Regular meetings with teams of teachers to discuss how the 
teacher and guidance personnel can assist each other. 

Early identification and remedial help for potential problems. 
More group meetings (maximum of eight students ) with 
students having similar difficulties, 

A regular teacher and counsellor meeting to discus's Individual 
students , 
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The vice-principal was asked the same questions as the 
principal • His answers wei’e as follows, 

Ql Students have a designatecl person to whom students may take 
problems • 

Another person is available to assist teachers in dsaling 
with pupil problems, 

A resource person is available to sit in on parent - teacher 
conferences, 

More work with dlsipline problems in an attempt to prevent 
from getting into difficulties in clasa.. 

Some adjunct to the self-referral system is needed, 

Q3, Avoidance of long delays in getting action when counselling 
is needed. 

There is more feedback of non-oonfldential information in 
order that staff may be av/are of difficulties which students 
have and may be more sympathetic to the student, 
q 4 Especially well with teachers who have been helped directly. 
Very well by those students who have availed thenselves of 
the service. It v/ould have been even more successful if we 
eopld find ways of having some of the disipline problems 
more involved in personal counselling. 

Yes, With more time to integrate the student services we 
can expect to accomplish much more in the future • 
q6 a closer liason between the counsellor and the classroom 
'teacher ( perhaps to be achieved through regular meetings 

with teaching teams to discuss problems and possible attei 

* 

at solutions ) * 

A very intense effort to Identify potentially difficult 
students and students with problems so that they can be 



directed into a group or individual counselling situation by 
v/hatever means are necessary. 

Neither the principal or the vice-principal felt that the 
role of the counsellor was in any v/as in conflict with their role 
in the school. 
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TEACHERS 

Qt In v/hat ways has the guidance service been of help to you 
this year? 

A« In the placement of students , advancement classes, remedial 
classes etc. 

In dealing v/ith behavioral problems , diagnosing the difficulty 
counselling, planning with the teacher, setting up a prograra 
for behavioral modification. 

In the testing of pupils for various reasons, Interperetation 
of test results, suggesting a follow up program as a result 
of the test findings. 

Assisting pupils to set up study schedules. 

Assisting pupils in their choice of options in collegiate. 
Provided Individualized attention for the students for their 
personal problems such as social problems, emotional problems. 
Provided a person to whom the teacher could relate when 
concerned about student problems of rasny kinds. 

Provided the teacher v/lth a better understanding of the 
. problems faced by individual students. 

Provided alternate class management methods. 

Provided a llason between the home and the teacher. In some 
cases acted as a resource person for parent-teacher conferenoes* 
Provided a llason between the teacher and special services 
at the board office such as case conferenoes, family services, 
psychological services etc. 
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Q# In what vmys could the guidanoe sei"vlc0 have been more 
effective? 

A, Tr‘y to r*each the shy st’tdent who has a problem but v/ill 
not approach the counsellor on their own initiative. 

Time permitting , interview the "average" student who is 
making good all round pi'ogress. 

Time permitting « much more individual counselling and 
counselling with small groups on a regular basis. 

Improve the communications v/ith the teachers concerned with 
a pupil interviewed. For example j after an Interview send 
a note to the teacher stating simply L* has a problem 
at home"* 

Tactful suggestions given to the teachers as to the nature 
of the problem, how the child might la helped. This would 
be particularly important to new teachers # 

Teachers v;ith a problem child or a problem of their own 
might have a regularly scheduled meeting v/ith the counsellor 
to discuss how to deal with the child, classroom management etc. 
Attempt to reach more pupils with minor problerds thus preventing 
major problems, 

'Dloser follow up on students interviewed, particularly those 
vrho do not seem to be responding. 

Keep the time lapse between a request for an interview and 
the interview to a minimum « 

Provide a list of alternate counsellors that the pupils 
could see if they wished. These people must be trained. 




Q, V^hat advantages are there ( if any ) in having a counsellor 
in the achool as well as a central service centre upon whose service 
you may call in various crisis situations as the need arises? 

Ae The counsellor is known by the students and knows them a 

Therefore the students are less shy and the counsellor is 
more effective than an outsider. 

The counsellor provides relief for the teacher and the class 
with "crisis" children. 

Diagnosis and possible treatment or referral to an outside 
agency take place when the need is there. 

The counsellor acts as a tempering agent v/ith the teacher 
and pupils i teacher , pupil and parent .. 

The students see the counsellor as a definite non-adrainistrative 
person to whom they may always go to seek help, 

A professionally trained counsellor is always available to 
help the students and/or the teacher# The irnTnediacy of this 
help is very important# 

The counsellor can act as a llason person between teacher, 
parents, special services etc. 

The counsellor , on occasion , provides remedial solutions, 
assists the teacher in dealing with problem students, 

A minor problem csn often be headed off before it becomes a 
major problem. 

Behavioral modification was most successful in several 
eases, The counsellor being in the school was able to implement 
it quickly and act as a control and assist the child# 



Q* Hov; do you feel the guidance services have been accepted 
hy the students? 

A. All teachers Indicated they felt it v/as well accepted. One 
indicated total acceptc.iice , 

In addition to the above the follow5.ng coraments v/ere made i 
The students who need guidance most are often the ones v/ho 
are most reluctant to use it or are negative tov/ard it. 

The students indicated that they liked the confidentiality, 
the fact that they could speak openly and not be critisizeds 
the small ^oups. 

Two of the crisis oases stated that the guidance office was 
the only place in the school v/here there was someone who 
would listen to you and not pick on you. 

The teachers also said that those students who made use of 
the guidance services v;ere usually more positive in their 
outlook after, 

Q, \Vhat recommendations would you make for the further 




development of this service? 

A. In the case of a personality conflict betv/een the* teacher 
and a pupil, I would like to have the teacher involved at 
some point in the discussion with the child. 

Give more information to the staff , possibly by an exchange 
of ideas at a staff meeting or small ^oup meetings. 
Regularly scheduled periods to discuss various concerns 
of the staff members. 

More trained guidance counsellors to give the st\..aents a 
choice of counsellors and to ensure availability of a 
counsellor when needed, The ratio in this school is far 

. .. 42 



inipossib.le for one 



■fcoo large .•counsellor / pupil.lt is 
counsellor to deal adequately vvith 550 children. 

No scheduled classes, rather use an overlay program in which 
a unit could be taught as needed l,e, option sheets and the 
choice of courses for high school done one period a day for 
a week • This v/ould make use of natural motivation and also 
lend itself to continuity, 

\ 

Use much more group work with small groups ( maximum of 
eight students ), 

Introduce parents of nev; student who enter the school during 
the year, to the program, the sohool etc. 

Much more emphasis on counsellings 

Q, Have you felt that the role of the counsellor was in any 
waydn conflict with your role as a teacher? 

A, All teachers replied No" Further comments v;ere made 
such as % 

definitely helpfiil, 

teacher cannot do all a counsellor can because of lack of 
time and training, 

it w: s a supportive reinforcing role, 
helpful in conflicts of all kinds. 

Further comments or suggestions? 

The teachers suggested that the oounsellor might consider working 

in the following areas 

Assisting first year teachers, 

assisting v/ith report card comments, 

assisting with the writing of comments on O.S,R,s 



STUDENTS 
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Do you feel the guidance sarvices v/ere of any personal va3.ue 
? Please state briefly v;hy you answered as you did. 

Yes.* 48 students 

No.' 26 students 

Unsure * 1 student 

It helps choosing friends etc. 

It helped answer questions about things I v/as not too 
sure about i 

I felt free to state opinions and discuss, 

I feel better after a discussion whether it completely 
solves the problem or not. 

It helped me to understand some teachers and their viewpoint. 

It helped me to understand my parents. 

It helped on topics such as ,,, drugs, study, further education, 
peer groups, emotions, dating , prejudice etc. 

It helped with choosing collegiate options. 

It was better than my other school, it had no guidance, 

I had one person I could talk to at any time in confidence 
about things I could not discuss with my parents. 

Have you had any personal counselling this year? 

Yes ,,dnoe 48fS 

Two to five times 12^ 

Over five times 
Never 

If you felt it was of value ( or not of value ) please state 
Same reasons as the question above 

Helped m.e with my schoolwork and my marks improved. 

Helped me with my parents. 



I got a study schedule and it worked ^ 

I had a prohlem with a friend and solved it, 

I v/as able to share mj'' problem. 

It helped me v/ith a social problem. 

Q, Hoy/ many times have you visited the guidance offices this 

year (for any reason )? 

A, The answers varied. The average for the school wouldibe about 

once per pupil, The ratio was approximately the same as for 
the first question, 

Q. V/hat sort of problems or concerns v/ould you bring to 
the guidance services? 

A, Problems concerning: 

personal matters 
peer relationships 
parents 
teachers 

school work such as study habits, report cards, extra help 
to get information about bollegiatei options, occupations 
school problems such as making friends etc, 

Q. Would you prefer interviews arranged by (a) the counsellor 
(b) the teacher (c) your request by self refeinal? 

A, By the counsellor , ,20 students 
By the teacher, . , „ . ,12 students 
By self referral ,,. .42 students 



Q# What kind of in;torrnat3.on do you feel should be kept in the 
guidance office for your reference? 

A» Tapes, pamphlets j books and booklets, records, filmstrips ^ 
Topics should place emphasis on the guidance 3.essons and 
include occupations, collegiate, study skills, emotions, 
peer groups and relationshipo , parents* 

Q. Hov/ do you feel about the guidance classes? Have they been 
helpful to you? Please give a reason for your answer* 

A, Basically the ansv/ers were the same as for the first question 
of the survey. However 60fS of the students indicated they felt 
it v^ould be more useful if the lessons were grouped, Two 
examples given were orientation to the nev; school and option 
sheets. The suggestion was that these be done in a series of 
lessons for a period of a week or so rather than one lesson 
a week .Orientation would be done as soon as possible in 
September, option sheets could be done in January or February 
depending on the requirements of the collegiates, 

Q, ¥/hich topics dealt with this year do j.'ou feel were most 
useful to you personally? 

A. Drugs, option sheets, collegiate orientation, emotions, 
pesr groups ..parents , teachers. These of course varied 
depending on the grade level. 

Further comments or suggestions. 

More small discussion groups .Pupils would feel freer and 
become more involved in the discussions and learn more. 

Mix up the groups for discussion for classes. That way we 
would get ideas from our own class and from others. 

Use as much student participation as possible as you did 



in role playing, letting the students teach, discussion 
gorups etc. 



Tv/elve boys included in the grouiD answering the questionnaire 
were also in small gi'oup discussions, They ansv/erecl one further 
question 

Q. What value ( if any ) was group counsel^.ing to you? 

A, It gave me a chance to talk more freely about things that 
I v^ould not discuss in class even in a discusBion period. 

It helped me to know myself better. 

Some of the topics were ones that v/ould not be brought up 
in class, yet they were topics v;e were intei’ested in. 

It helped me in relation to peers , to understand another 
person's viewpoint and accept It. I listened to tilings the 
boys said to criticize me and correct me and accepted them, 
but i v/ould not accept them the ame way from a teacher or 
my parents , 

It made me decide to finish school rather than drop out as 
soon as I was sixteen, 

I found out v/hat people think of me and my persono,lity and 
this helped me. 

With a small group you could participate more and get more 
out of the discussion. You were not embarrassed and could talk 
about snything. 

All boys participating in the group were most reluctant 
to end the sessions the last v/eek before school closed, 

Severn 1 commented that I was to be sure to have more small 
groups next year since they found them the most valuable 



Evaluation, Suggestions for Possible Changes , Priorities, 

Poss ible ImproverniDnts , ^ 

As tlie counsellor involved in the pilot project in guidance 
in Norseman Middle School, I find it difficult to evaluate, I say 
this because it is often easiar to evaluate from a distariCG than 
from close up. Personally I felt thatseveral positive forward steps 
v/ere made and I believe the comments of my colleagues in the evaluation 
sheets they su omitted will bear me out in this. One of the difficulties 
of a pilot project is its very nevmess, a flood of ideas and goals 
that it would be Imposoible to fulfil in any one year. Specifically, 
however , this was the result as I saw it. 

As many of the pupils commented, the program filled an 
urgent need of the pupils for a non-authoritarian figure in the 
school to whom they were able to turn as need arose to assist them 
in making decisions, solving problems, in effect help them with the 
concerns of growing up. More than once a student would comment that 
they were able to come to me and discuss some concern that for a 
variety of reasons they felt unable to discuss with a parent or a 
teacher. The fact that there was a strong feeling of confidentiality 
aided these discussions , The fact that I attempted to see their 
problem as they sav/ it, and did so without criticism or comparison 
with another student v;as of value to them. 

Many pupils expressed appreciation of the small discussion 
groups, others who did not take part requested to be admitted next 
year# It was beneficial to all concerned , Including the counsellor, 
to be able to sit and openly discuss many concerns without fear of 
ridicule, criticism and In confidence# These sessions ,I believe, 
helped the students i.nvolved to begin to think through their ovm 
problems, to accept the ideas and suggestions of others. 



Tho stEiff ,I hope, benefited in several ways, The guidance 
services provided a resource centre which gave them an opportunity 
to discuss concerns of many kinds. In addition it v/as a liason to 
other sources that could be of assistance. In some cases assistance 
was given in crisis situations , Behavioral modification, testing 
and test interperetation j suggestions on classroora management , pupil 
behavior , emotional problems of pupils .diagnosing and suggesting 
possible solutions for pupil problems, liason between t'-icher, 
parent * outside services - these were of assistanoe to the teacher. 
However, all was not a completely successful venturs. Some 
students v/ere not reached that should have been, too many CBses 
were crisis oriented. Perhaps 1 could attempt to justify these by 
stating, "Time did not permit" , but hopefully next year a. solution 
can be found, Pi'‘obably the best evaluation would be that given by 
the entire staff and the principal as they were the people who did 
or did not receive benefit from the guidance services. 

As I see the guidance program, the follov/ing are changes 
that I wot Id suggest should be made to improve its efficiency and 
to have an even p'eater influence in the school, I most certainly 
am not qualified, nor do I v;ish to criticize but I feel that a 
major change should be made in the program,! say this because I, 
and many other counsellors I have talked to, feel that one period 
a v/eek , regularly scheduled for presorlbed lessons can no longer 
be justified. This does not mean that " guidance lessons " should 
be discarded hov/ever. Most counsellors would agree , I believe, 
that one of the major problems of teaching guidance is motivation. 
This is so for several reasons, among them the fact that there is 
a considerable overlap into other subject areas, that the topics 
connot always be' introduesd at -a time when interest will be high 



or can be generated* For these then, and other reasons the lessons 
are unproductive. My suggestion would be this« Instead of regulai'ly 
scheduled lessons , use an overlay program. Ey this I mean use many 
of the same lessons but use therA at an opportune time# An example 
would be a unit on study skills with a grade six class. What more 
opportune time could there be than when they enter tlie nev/ , strange 
world of the middle school and so much responsibility is placed on 
their shoulders. By teaching these skills at the beginning of the 
year , they could become an integral part of their abilities and 
serve them throughout their school years. This would involve taking 
one period a day (from different subjects ) for a period of about 
one week, but the job would be done at a time v/hen it could be most 
useful. The advantages would also include the fact that the counsellor 
wouldhave moi'e free time in blocks of time for counselling on a 
group or an individual basis. One possible deterrent would be the 
fact that the counsellor would not see the pupils on a regular basis 
in class and might not knov/ them as well. This could be easily solved 
for is it not the continuing responsibility of the counsellor to 
become kno\v^ to and to know the pupils? This could be done by class 



-room visits, meeting them in the guidance resource area and many 
other v/ays • 



is that of group counselling. This involves groups of a maximum of 
eight students, either all boys, all girls or a mixed group, I did 



some work v/ith this in an experimental way this year and any feedback 
I have had whether from teachers or the pupils involved indioates 



it is beneficial, Baaically this method involves a discussion in 
which the students are permitted to talk about any topic they v/ish. 



A second area in which I feel that progress could be made 







In order to be successful a few basic requirernents must be met* 

The group must agr-ee th t anything said v/ithin the group is absolutely 
confidential* It is v/ise to oontract a certain number of sessions, 
possibly six then agree to evaluate. It is important that the members 
of the group be chosen carefully ^ for it is necessary to have at 
least two pupils who will act as Cuntrol for these are needed as 
leavening* The counsellor should i as much as possible ; remain in the 
background and act only as a resource person uriless he is asked by 
the group to become a part of the group. If this is the case he 
will join but must ,as is true in any case, be completely accepting, 
not critical , not an authority figure and more often than not be 
prepared to let one of the group correct another or make the 
suggestion for the group will accept therse statements from a peer 
but not as well from the counsellor, in my groups this year I had 
some boys who v/ere consldefed real problems. At the end of the group 
sessions several teachers commented on the changes in attitude etc, 
that had come about , The boys themselves were most reructsmt to 
stop the groups. In my humble opinion this is one area of guidance 
that should be thoroughly investigated and utilized. It would seem 
to offer several advantages, one being that eight students can be 
involved in counselling at one time. To counsellors who are alv/ays 
pressed for time this offers the opportunity to counsel many more 
students in the given period of time, A second advantage is that 
often results canbe achieved in a group that cannot in individual 
counselling, simply because the students will accept a statement 
from their peers that they v/ln reject if an adult, particularly 
a teacher or parent says it. 
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A third area that should be given serious consideration feol, 
is the fact that invariably much of the counsellor's work tend to be 
related to crisis oriented situations t, The reasons why arc obvious » 
lack of trained iDersonnel , the society in which v/e live etc. 1 would 
submit , however, that serious thought should be given to this problem 
and action ta.ken.The answer is vepy coinplex , time , money and talent 
would need to be involved, but it could be solved , Perhapr a IcgicBl 
starting point would be in the school. In almost every school there are 
• teachers, v;ho given the incentive , would take training. These 
should be soug'.t out and encoui-aged to do so. On having completed 
their training they should be placed in situations where they could 
use it. Perhaps I am prejudiced, but 1 know many teachers , v;ho 
given the opportunity would welcome the ohance to work in the 
guidance area and have no opportunity to do so. My feeling about 
this is the same as one of our staff members v/hen he answered, l;he 
questionnaire,, ''For God's sake lets use them" therby benefiting 
the entire educationsl system*. The counsellors in the schools, 
given support, could also gradually reduce the number of crisis 
situations by making an intensive effort to reach these long before 
thp-y becam.e s crisis. This requires a corfiplete teem effort by all 
the staff, teachers, principal and counsellor working togetner to 
begin, action before a crisis is reached. Basically what I am saying 
is repetition of a point that to me is of prime importance, "That 

9 .. 

guidance is a team effort requiring them talents and cooperation 
of everyone concerned with the education of the child. 

The above concern leads directly to the fourth suegestion. It 
would appear from what I have observed in the schools and from the 
comments of fellov/ counsel;! ors that we have put the cart before the 
horse, Is not the basic need in the junior schools, i.e, grades one 
tb five, in fact in kindergarten as well? The old adage says thrt 



an ounce of preven-uion ia v/ofth a pound of cure* Should we not ,then, 
be realistic and face the problem at its sourcG , the earlier grades. 

It is common knpv/ledge that by the time a child is a teenager his 
personality and attitudeB toward life are almost cc..ipletely developed. 
Guidance then should be pre-'^entative , net remedit l and should begin 
in kindergarten . There it could seek end find the problem in its 
initia.1 stages, remedial action could be taken and likely a solution 
found, I am firmly convinced that many of tlie problems encountered 
in the middle school could have been elim.ina.ted in a much earlier 
grade if counsellors had beon available. Teachers do help many young 
people, but let^s be honest. It is an impossibility for a teacher to 
give specialized help to all she encounters v/ho need it when she 
also has a responsibility for a class. In addition, some cases 
renuire a particular type of training v;hich she may not possess. 

There are teachers in the lower grades who feel this need very 
strongly, I have talked to- many of them. Should we not then make 
an all out effort to offer help? 1 would submit the suggestion 
that guidance must move inte the lov;er grades as rapidly as possible , 
until it extends from dcindergarten throughout the school system 
it will not exhibit its full potentials 
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Elementary School Guidance (second edition ) 
Ervin W, lietjen , Mary Ford Detjen 
Me G raw Hill , New York 



It should be noted that these books were not us 
for this study per se but rather as r'^'source material 
the year 8 
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